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PIEPOLO AND HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES 


In opening to the public on March 15 an 


exhibition of the works of Giovanni Bat- 








liepolo and his contemporaries! the 


Metropolitan Museum shows for the first 
me the four brilliant oil sketches by Tie- 


polo and many of the eighty-five drawings 


eighteenth-century Venetians in the re- 

cently acquired collection of the marquls a 

Biron.2 This splendid collection contains 
ery 1) 
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liepolo, fifteen by his son 


fiftv drawings by 


Domenico, and twenty by Guardi. Biron 


gathered these piece by piece, over a long 
period of vears, beginning early In_ the 
1880's, when the works of the eighteenth- 
century artists had not vet come into vogue 
and the finest drawings were still available 
His collection, formed at this fortunate tims 
and culled with discriminating care, was 


Now that 


Guard and 


consequently one of high quality 


is added to the drawings by 
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Venice suffered in the get 
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E PAOLO BY 
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the Liepolos already in the Museum it gives 


us a collection of drawings by these artists 
which is unequaled in this country 

lo supplement the paintings and draw- 
Ings in the Biron collection with other dis 
tinguished works by Tiepolo and his con- 
temporaries, the Museum has called upon 
Its good friends among 
and institutions. Their generous loans have 
enabled us to assemble 
hibition of the last 
Venetian art. 

In point of time the exhibition covers the 
entire eighteenth century 
Fra Vittore Ghislandi, 
lished as a painter by 1700, and ending with 


American collectors 


a representative ex 
| 


perloa ( 


roteworthy 


beginning with 
who was well estab 


Domenico Tiepolo, who died in 1804. Geo 
graphically it is confined, with several nota 
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ble me f entertainment was ol sense, of impressionism, for he invented a 
fered to r cit ns and tl relgners Wh new method ot painting al tocco, in spots,” 
Ke t rs Va l H bold technique 1s i! 
It rl ( ) ( cn an exc n 
I | \ ( ( per I he on igelers len 
! ed of excellence an erns. In The Svnag ( 
won the Cc ( DO na Vii ( n \rt ne Nas Not restricted 
e. There u pur ( I leligh mselt he so often did lark palette 
for the senses and the mind, Venetian so of gravs and browns but strikes a gaver 
ciety passed carefree vears, avoiding as fat note with touches of bright color. Crespi in 
possible any troubling thought. The onl playful mood gives us the altogether charm- 
dow on its hedor xistence was the fear i and fresh Diana and Her Nvmphs Rest 
fen lent | Mr. Kres id the sensitive 


mntrolled the brush of the ar 1 Crespi’s me lished pupil, Gio- 
ng mirror he contemporary scene. I] nni Battista Piaz s the last of the 
lomin of frivol nd tr ent pli painters incl 1 in the ex! on to pain 
Ires OVE! I Loft Ver prevented her n the dark baroque stvle. His recently dis 
from having any really serious, philosoph covered Pastoral Scene, lent by The Art 
al, or religious painting. So, for the most Institute of Chic i delightful examp!| 
part, the painter’s domain was decoration of his art. The companion pieces, [he Cap- 
designed to please the eve and to titillat tive Bird and The Sleeping Peasant Girl 


but not stir the mind. To the pursuit of a lent by Dr. Alfred P. Upshur and Colonel 


mundane ideal, the charm and taste « | William P. Upshur, show Crespt's influence 
Venetians and tl mplete mastery ¢ the strong cont | 1d shadov 
echnique \ er Wit liepolo Vi ng of the 
turies were wholeheartedly devoted eighteenth centurv reached its height. In 
\n account of the paintings included in brilhance of color, treedor yf execution 
the exhibition begins, if we follow a chrono and mastery of the problems of compos! 
logical order, with the works of Ghisland tion, Tiepolo stands almost shoulder to 
Sebastiano Ricci, Crespi, Magnasco, and shoulder with his admired Veronese; his 
Piazz works ch show the transitio failure to equal him is due not so much t 
from the baroque to the rococo style of paint his own lings as to the spir | steril 
ng. A characteristic example of Ghisland of his age. Among the Biron Tiepolos is th 
Vacious portraiture is the Rembrandtesqu mature and beautiful study for The Ado 
Young Man lent by Samuel H. Kress. S ration of the M nted in 1753, Whicl 
bastiano Ri ne of the first the Ital snow in Munich. Another ts the sketcl 
irtists to abandon the dark manner of ba I ceiling ¢ led Neptune and_ the 


rogue painting in favor of the hght silver Wind a project apparently never ex 
tonality of the rococo, 1s admirably repre cuted. The Museum is indebted to The 


sented by two oil sketches also lent by Mt Samuel H. Kress Foundation for the loan ol 
Kress—Saint Francis of Paola Resuscitating the handsome Timocleia and the Thracian 
a Boy and Saint Helen Finding the True Commander. which was once part of the 
Cross. | he ire studies for the large altar decoration of the Palazzo Barbaro in Venice 
pieces in San Rocco in Venice, which were painted at some time between 1753 and 
painted in 1734 701. In. 1758 Tiepolo was commissioned 
Crespi and Magnasco, though they wer paint for the cathedral in Este the altar- 


not \ enetians, exerted a strong influence on I ece dep ting Saint Il hecla Pravin ror the 
Venetian painting, Crespi through his pupil Plague-stricken. The study for this famous 
Piazzetta, and Magnasco through the two — picture was acquired with the Biron collec 
Riccis. Magnasco was one of the most orig > p per 


nal artists of his time, a precursor, in a YW. 2 
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tion. Another study from the Biron collec- 
tion is the oil sketch for Tiepolo’s last 
ambitious ceiling decoration—The Apo- 
theosis of the Spanish Monarchy—in the 
newly completed Royal Palace in Madrid 
[he ceiling may be dated between 1764 and 
1707 and shows his final stvle. The Venus 
and Vulcan lent by The Trustee of the 
John G. Johnson Collection was also, ac- 
cording to Berenson and Venturi, painted 
in Spain at about the same time.‘ Portraits 
by Tiepolo are rare, and so it is a delight 
to be able to show Henry G. Dalton’s lovely 
Portrait of a Lady, which Venturi dates also 
in his Spanish period 

Leaving the discussion of the men who 
worked in the great style, we come to the 
minor painters who specialized in prospects, 
ruins, caprices, and natural landscapes. The 
names of Canaletto and Guardi spring at 
once to mind. Artistically they were poles 
apart: the one viewing his subject matte 
ibyectively and making use of everv me- 
chanical apparatus to obtain absolute topo- 
graphical accuracy, the other painting sub 
jectively and making as free as he wished 
with the actual scene, so long as he achieved 
the desired result. 

Antonio Canal, called Canaletto, limited 
himself to perspective views, which Luca 
Carlevaris had earlier found such a popular 
and profitable field. His Campo di Santi 
Giovanni e Paolo, lent by loseph E. Wide- 
ner, shows the precision of detail and per- 
spective, the contrast of light and shade, 
and the fresh clarity of color for which he ts 
noted 

lo Francesco Guardi credit is due for 
creating a truly modern type of landscape 
painting. Like Turner he interested himselt 
in the problems of light and atmosphere and 
he has successfully captured in his paintings 
the varving effects of the Venetian climate 
at all hours from dawn to dusk. His amaz 
Ing ability to impart movement and life to 
his pictures is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the Campo di Santi Giovanni « 
Paolo lent by Mr. Kress. Notable among 

‘RB. Berenson, Cata ti 1 Collectior 
Paintin Philadelphia, 1913), vol. 1. p. 190 
no. 287, dates it 1765-1766. L. Venturi, [falta 
Paintings in America (New York, 1033 ola 
pl. 593, dates it about 1762 
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the other examples of Guardi’s work are the 
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scenes Which make the ever 
Venice pass before us as convincingly 

we were present in fact at his little dramas 
The Game of Pignatta and The Simulated 
Faint, lent by Mr. Kress, and The Itinerant 
Charlatan, lent by | 
typically captivating pictures 


ionello Perera, ar 
which please 
the eye with their soft tones and pleasantl 
nudge the imagination with their genth 
and perhaps unconscious satire 

There are seventy-six drawings in the ex 
hibition and of course only a few can b 
mentioned. They cover about the sam 
period as the paintings, although of thi 
earlier, transitional artists only Ricci and 
Piazzetta are shown. Two different types ot 
Piazzetta’s drawings are included. The first 
preparatory designs for book illustration, 1 
represented in the important album lent b: 
Mr. Kress. 
studies to which belong the two expressivi 
drawings of girls’ heads lent by The Cleve 
land Museum of Art. 

Of all the eighteenth-century Venetian 
draughtsmen, Tiepolo is the most gifted as 
well as the most facile and prolific. The 


The second consists of genre 


youth t 


range of his graphic work—from 
maturity and in various media—is com 
prehensively shown in the exhibition. His 
early style, of which there is no example 
among the paintings, is displaved by three 
superb and rare drawings which show thi 
influence of Piazzetta 


style of the period of his decorations for th« 


Piepolo’s mature 
Palazzo Clerici is shown by many drawings 
associated with this and other important 
commissions 

liepolo worked in a variet of media 
The Two Old Men and a Youth, lent by th 
Fogg Art Museum (Paul ]. Sachs collection 
is boldly drawn with pen and ink alone, whik 
the Group of Farm Buildings, lent by th 
same museum, is a fine example of Tiepolo’s 
luminous pen-and-wash drawings. The 
more delicate medium of red or black chalk 
is used in several powerful and well-pr 
served drawings. Especially fine are the 
Head of an Oriental and the Profile of 


Head, which have been lent respectively by 


§ The Beheading of Saints Cyprian and Justina 
of Antioch, Abraham Visited by the Angels, and 
The Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saint 


Sebastian and a Franciscan Saint 


+} | t }, 
otner sketcn Of this ca 


Liepolo m and assistant, Domenico 


that of his father, and 
draughtsman. Al- 


odeled his stvle on 


l@ also Was prolific 


though some of his drawings may easily be 
confused with his father’s the two large and 
irefully finished wash drawings, The Flight 
nto Egypt and Saints Peter and John at 
the Beautiful Gate, lent by The Pierpont 
Morgan Library, are characteristically his 
Drawings by painters of prospects and 
are also well represented. Of the 
verv few drawings by Canaletto that have 
found their way to this country perhaps the 
finest is the magnificent Imaginary View 
lent by The Cleveland Museum of Art. Al- 
though we have been unable to include an 
Zuccarelli’s 

\ Castle on a Hill, lent by 
Morgan Library, compen- 


sates at least in part for this deficiency 


of Francesco paintings, his 
drawing 


The Pierpont 


No example of Guardi’s pure landscapt 
is shown, but the impressionistic 
wash drawing, View of Levico, 


ent D \irs ( | Stralem 


pen and sep 
exemplifies 
is Well his love of the country scent 
Ihe treatment of the distant mountain 
calls to mind Cézanne’s renderings of his 
Mont Sainte Victoire. Our 
own Palladian Villa is another interesting 
| Murra 
\ draw 


Which shows Guard's talent as a re- 


ilmost 


havorite Scent 


indscape drawing, of which Mrs 


rem | 


S. Dantorth has a smaller version 


porter of contemporary 


he quarter of San Mar- 


spectac les is a 


sketch of the fire in 
uola in Venice in 1789. Guard made an 


Which ts in 


{ 


tastrophe 
orrer in Venice 
WILLIAMS, [R 


the Museo ¢ 
HERMANN W 


\ DISTINGUISHED COLLECTION 
OF LACE 


\ collection of lace, given to the Museum 
by Mrs. George Nichols, in memory of het 
mother, Mrs. |. P. Morgan, adds distinction 
to our already fine and representative col- 
lection. With great generosity Mrs. Nichols 


has allowed a choice to be made among 


many fine pieces, with the result that dupli- 
ivoided and only laces 


tions have been 
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acquired which will be of the greatest ust 
First in importance Is a seventeenth-cen- 
tury chalice veil of fine linen edged with a 
border of Burano needlepoint (fig. 1). In 
this small piece, for it measures only twenty- 
five inches square, 1s contained all the ro- 
mantic and historic interest associated with 
roval ownership. In appearance it 1s a three- 
inch border with a pattern of flowering 
vases worked in the firm, close needlepoint 
and square ground stitch of Burano. Be- 
tween the vase motives appear alternately 
the letter ““L’” surmounted by a dauphin’s 





FIG. 1. DETAIL OF CHALICE VEIL WITH THI 
AND THE ARMS O11 


crown and the arms of the Chigi family, a 
three-tiered mountain and star. The asso- 
ciation of these symbols logically points to 
an occasion which involved a member ot 
this family and a dauphin of France. Such a 
circumstance would coincide with the birth 
of the Grand Dauphin Louis (1001-1714 
and the term of office of Fabio Chigi, who 
reigned as Pope at this time under the name 
of Alexander VII. It was customary at the 
birth of a dauphin for the Pope, through a 
papal nuncio, to present to the new-born 
child a consecrated layette, and therefore 
there is every reason to believe that this 
lace formed part of the baptismal set in 
1061 of the roval infant of France. In it 


form as a chalice veil, the lace was be 
queathed to the Carmelite Convent of Saint 
Joseph by Madame Louise, the daughter of 
Louis XV, who herself was a member of the 
Carmelite Order 

\cc. nos. 38.19.1-35. For the pieces illus 


f 


trated see | Morris and M. Hague {nett 
Laces of American Collectors (New York, 1926 


Sixteenth-century work Italian in type ts 
shown in a band of cut-linen, set with thirty- 
six lace medallions with figure, bird, and 
animal subjects. Designs of this type may 
be found in sixteenth-century pattern books 
ntended for either cut-linen or needlepoint 
work.? [hese figures form little pictures, 
among which some are easily recognizable 
One clearly is the Sacrifice of Isaac; others 
show the Judgment of Solomon, and Eve 
and the Serpent. There is also a lion and 
castle device which would seem to relate to 
the arms of Spain, but it is probable that 





CROWNED “‘L’’ OF THE DAUPHIN OF FRANCEI 


IHE CHIGI FAMILY 


the piece is of Ttahan workmanship, made 
to the order of a Spanish patron 
Seventeenth-century needlepoint is beau 
tifully shown in a cover of fine linen with 
medallions of reticello lace and embroidery, 
each lace motive framed by diamond- 
shaped lines of small conventionalized leaves 
with curling tendrils worked in satin stitch 
and punto scritto. These medallions form a 
wide border and a diamond-shaped pattern 
in the center. Smaller medallions of the 
same general ty pe are sc attered through the 
field, the space between being filled with 
miniature rosettes and fleurs-de-lis  deli- 
ately worked. Though Italy at this time 
was a great lace center, the fine quality of 
this work, together with the appearance of 
the fleur-de-lis motive, point to a French 
origin. A beautiful border of Venetian 


needlepoint’ shows, scattered among the 


foliated scrolls of the pattern, birds, tro 


Foresto, Locidarto dt recami (Venice, 155 


nd Bindon Von bro secondo (Venice 
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» rowned dolphi don Io tel rrests attention is a deep flounce of 
struments, all of whicl ld nety and eighteenth-centurv Flemish applied lac 
richness to the ce | ICS It tn CONVeEN f] 2 [iS W cl expanse ol ground ent rel\ 
onal pr I we n 41 pillowmade net, or “‘droschel.”’ When it js 
stitches like rows of miniature pearls are considered that this net, its hexagonal mesh 
ised to outline ome of t details « the braided on two sides and twisted on four 
patt rn Was made Nn narrow Strips afterwards 
Lighteenth-centur French needlepoint oined, the skill and patience required for 
the inheritor of the Italian tradition, is a piece of this size 1s at once apparent. Set 
Hlustrated by several examples. The large into the ground are four groups of figure 

ne ety 

1 GyY a 
. Letiph 2 FAX 3 a 
FIG. 2. FLOUNCE OF APPLIED LACE, FLEMISH, XVIII CENTURY 

floral forms which were survivals of the — subjectsinneedlepoint—a vouth and maiden 
heroic motives of the Louis XIV_ period and amorini with birds—drawn in the class 
combine with areas of delicate fillings to cal style of the painter David, who. as it 
produce a rich and sumptuous effect. Of happened, was living in Brussels at about 


this tvpe there are three flounces, differing this time and who is credited with the de 


In style and arrangement of pattern but all sign of a similar piece of lace. Filling the 
showing the highly ornate design character- rest of the ground and serving as a frame- 
istic Of point de France. There are also two — work for the needlepoint motives are grace- 
small pieces—one with a tree and amorini — ful scrolls, wreaths, and floral spravs of 
bearing garlands, the other with a sun mo- applied bobbin lace. Of the Louis XVI 
tive —which even in fragmentary form ar period is a bobbin-made border showing the 
so charming in design and workmanship — architectural motives, birds, and spouting 
that they form delightful units. There is dolphins which were a reflection of the 
also a complete garniture of point d’Alen- — French patterns that so strongly influenced 


con of the latter part of the century: fichu, Brussels lace at this time. Though the de- 


sleeve ruffles, lappets, and two borders, all — sign lacks perhaps the spontaneity of French 


in matching pattern. It is lace of this type — needlepoint, nothing could be more charm- 
that appears in Vigée-Lebrun’s portrait of — Ing than the child with the lace apron hold- 
Marie Antoinette and her children ing a stick for her little dog 
One of the individual pieces that immed One of the most delightful pieces in the 
Ons 
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collection is an Empire dress with high 
waist and ankle-length skirt. Like the deep 
flounce the ground is entirely of pillow- 
made net with a design of laurel leaves run- 
ning in vertical lines down the body of the 
robe, each line ending in a leaf and flower 


sprav: the ground between is filled with 
tiny rings. The dress is finished at the lower 





FIG. 3. LINEN APR¢ 
ITALIAN, EARI 


border by a deep band of flowers, inspired 
as it would seem by the Cashmere patterns 
of the period. Quite as fine in respect to 
technique are four lengths of Valenciennes 
lace—two of them sleeve ruffles—which 


illustrate the high period of industry from 


1770 to 1780, when it took a lacemaker ten 
months, working fifteen hours a day, to 
complete a pair of men’s sleeve ruffles. All 
these pieces show the floral patterns charac- 
teristic of Valenciennes, one with plume- 
like leaves and another with a rectangular 
scroll running through the pattern 

Of the rare and beautiful aprons that tor 
centuries were worn with formal costume 
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there are sixteenth- and seventeenth-cen 


tury example One is of smooth, heavy 
linen bordered on three sides with a wide 


band of reticello lace edged with pointed 
| 


yobbin lace (fig. 3). A conventional urn with 


flowers in punto in aria forms a central ver 
r 


tical ornament, and across this runs another 
band of reticello. The second apron which 





WITH NEEDLEPOINT 
XVIT CENTURY 


does not come within the tiek 


n reality 
lace, is also finished on three sides w 
bands, but these are embroidered in red silk 
n tiny squares forming an all-over design 
In this tvpe of work the embroidery covers 
the ground and leaves the pattern—here ; 


und 
scroll and urn dev visible in the linen 


\ cover, Sicilian or Spanish, o xteentl 
or seventes nth centurs elves the same 
effect, except that its wide banding is drawn 
work instead of embroidery, worked over 
crimson silk. The pattern shows a tree m« 
ve between contronted bir IS and beasts 
bull with a tree branching from his bacl 
birds, rabbits ! other animal 











OD rE VASSORI 
ESEMPLAI DI | RI ENICI 1532 
with foliated scrolls connected by ornamen- 
tal tie-bars. Of the eighteenth century ar 
three Mechlin borders, all of unusual width; 
point d’Angleterre lappet; Hebrew ritual 
lace; a border of bobbin lace, in all proba- 
bilitv Italian, with a crowned eagle; and 
lastly a trailing skirt of black nineteenth- 


entury Chantill ceful fern 
nd leaf pattern 

The collection will be show: 
month of March in the Room of Recent 
\ccessions, after which it will be hung as 
special exhibition in 


Gallery H IQ 


dditional two months 


during the 


PROPOLITAN MUSEUM O}] 


lor an 


AR I 


BOOKS 
AND 


LARLY PATTERN 

LACE, EMBROIDERY 
WOVEN TEXTILES 
\ SPECIAL | 


\n exhibition of lace, embroidery, and 
woven textiles accompanied by printed pat- 
tern books has been arranged in the print 
ralleries K 37-40 


In 1918, through the Rogers Fund and 


wv 





and Bobbin Club, the 


the generous contributions of four members 
Needle Print 


of The 

) 
Room, then in its second vear, acquired [1 
le Purmobuchietn and £1) Ale elrit 


Bichli 


ginning of a collection of pattern books for 


[hese two books were the be 
and embroidery. Subsequent 
printed pat 
Arthur Lotz 
othek in Berlin 


Weaving, lace, 
researches into the subject of 


1esSsol 


tern books made by Pro 
of the Staatliche Kunstbib] 
from the press ol 


Johann 


reveal that these books are 
pattern books 
SchoOnsperger Younger 


<s of this kind published by Schonsper 


the first printer of 


the Oi the thre 


boo! 
eer, the Museum collection was started with 
editions of the second and third, and of eacl 
there is only one other recorded cop) 

lhe acquisition of pattern books has been 
has sought 


| 


| 
[Ne designs 


necessarily slow, for the Museum 
early editions of books in which 
first appeared, excluding the many piracies 
and copies. What would now seem to be the 


third largest collection of such books printed 


J 


before 1700 has recently been augmented b 
photostatic and photographic reproductions 
Important pattern | 


ot tort are and 


books in European libraries, and the Metro- 
' 


V-one IT 


politan Museum now offers the largest study 
collection available in any one place. 
\mong the 


accessions are a 
first edition of the 
lace, Le Pompe, 

57> three books by 
Italian designers, Daniel, 
early editions of the 


more recent 
complete copy of the 
earliest book on bobbin 
published in Venice in 15 


the outstanding 





Pagano, and Parasole; 
first Italian and the second French pattern 
book; and an unrecorded edition, probably 
the first, of Andreas Bretschneider’s New 
Vodelbiich, published in Leipzig in 1615, 
which contains the most beautiful of all 
German designs for embroidery 

[he earliest surviving pattern book was 


Bibliographie der Modelbiche 


Leipzig, 1933 


O- 
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1523 
from 


published by Schonsperger about 
Schonsperger 
wooden blocks and owned a paper mill in 


Augsburg, which may have led him to com- 


also textiles 


printed 


cutting designs on 
embroidery 


bine his resources by 
wood fot 
printing them on paper. In June, 1523, he 
obtained a from the Council in 
Zwickau to establish a paper mill there and 
textiles. The 


weaving and and 


patent 
earliest 


publish a book on 


PTROPOLITAN MUSEUM Ol] 


selves into skintight ¢ 
other extreme. Nov 
the bagg 
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of embroider 
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required not 
and pockets w 


aprons 
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NETWORK 


LENT BY MRS. DI 


lated pattern book is the first editi 


mn 
Schénsperger’s second book, printed in 


/wickau on the twenty-second of October 
1524, the only known copy of which was 
added to the Museum’s collection in 


1Q2Q 


\s a bibhographical missing link, its title 


page and colophon are of prime importance 


in establishing Schénsperger as the first 
printer of pattern books 

In the early decades of the sixteenth cen 
tury, wealthy German burghers wore clothes 
elaborately embroidered with pearls and 
silk and metal threads. Not yet sobered b\ 
Spanish influence, their colorful, volumi 
nous velvet and brocade costumes show 
\fter the turn of thi 


instead of stuffing them 


keen interest in dress 
century the men 


ITALIAN 


XVI CENTUR’ 
CLINTON COH 
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and lacemaking. As the Germans excelled in 


designing for embroider so the Italians 


excelled in patterns lor lace 1 he I hooks 


show how geometri 


work, cut-linen, and reticello developed in 

ntricate undulations of scrolling leaves and 
flowers for needlepoint and bobbin lace un 
til the apogee was reached during the 
1630's and 4o’s, in the luxuriant baroqui 
lesigns of Bartolomeo Danieli. Spanish 
soberness and the ruff by that time had 


gone out of fashion. The high, upstand 

Stuart lace collars, so often painted by Ru 
bens, were being replaced by flat, wide ones 
for both men and women. Lace was costl 

but a man’s elegance now depended upon 
the lavish use of it. It 1s said that Cing 
Mars left three hundred pairs of lace trim 
mings for his riding boots and that Charles | 
of Eneland bought one 





lace for twelve shirts a 


[his gives one an idea 


of the tormidable vardage required to trim 


noble wrists, necks, and knees 
emakin yon lost the casual charac- 
rofl a household o pation. In 10665, after 
repetitions of sumptuary edicts failed to 


mone al 
home on ribbons and plain lawn, Colbert. 
venue, imported Italian 
ind Flemish lacemakers and settled them in 
Wious towns in | rance Work rs Were reg)- 
were 


teliers wher patterns 


handed out to them. Drawn by artists un- 


der state control the designs tor the poimts 


t 


de France were localized and no longer cir- 


lated across the Alps and Pyrenees | X- 
ept for a tew books and sets of engraved 
plates, patterns were no longer published 
ind the first period of pattern books ended 
Phe reappeared in the last decade of th 
elehteenth century in significant numbers 
gain in Germany and again with embroid- 
CT Gesiens 


In a loan exhibition of printed ornament 
n 1919, several objects from the Museum’s 
collections of silver, potterv, and furniture 
were shown with the designs trom which 
\mong thesi 


embroidery and lace. Since 


thev were mad¢ Were a Tew 
examples Ol 
then, the growth of the collect 
tiplhied the tie-ups between pattern books 
and textiles in the 


exhibition 


weaving Which match printed designs, with 
additional ora 
Miss Susan LD. Bliss, Mrs 
Mrs. DeWitt Clinton Cohen 
Haeue, Mrs. Luke Vincent 
Frances Morris, Mrs. Gino C 
members of The Need] 
Museum for the 


Speranza (all 
and Bobbin Club 
Arts of Decoration 


at Cooper Union. In order to explain the 
Various types of stitches represented in the 
pattern books, close rallels have been in 
cluded wh n exact one was n vailable 
By Stud n 1] DQ S alone i rood ist 
eve and memor 1 trace the ernational 


tinerarv of designs and learn to rec 


Vecellio, da Sera, or Sibmacher invention in 


OLNIZE a 


Straw- 
Without a working knowledge of 


the progression from embroider to lace 


the company otf Tudor roses and 
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which these pattern books followed, how- 
ever, the sonorous names of the various 
kinds ol needle and bobbin work listed on 
the title pages are meaningless. What did 
they represent to the pract ical needlewoman 
for whom thev were printed? What did the 
Gentildonna of the flowery Italian dedica- 
tions do with these designs? How were they 
used by the German “Frawen Zimer’’ who 
appears in engravings and woodcuts with her 
little be «ks close bv herworkbasket orloom 


rw = 





7 A tle Med 


A GIFT OF MEXICAN 
“CONOUISTADOR”’ STIRRUPS 


Specialized cross- or T-shaped stirrups, o! 
iron, unusually large in size, and character 


istically Mexican, have in modern times 


stirrups 


been designated ‘Conquistador 
because they are of the type considered by 
many to have been used by Cortes in his 
conquest ol Mexico 

\ characteristic pair Of these” stirrup 











_-— 
EMBROIDERED COVER 
LENT BY MISS 


The answer to these questions has been 
found through the scholarly researches ot 
Miss Marian Hague. Realizing how hard it 
is to visualize the finished product for which 
a pattern Was designed, she detached ex 
planatory examples from her own collection 
and presented them for the Department o! 
Prints as supplementary material for the 
study of pattern books. These examples ot! 
the finished work were mounted with pho 
tostats of the pages in pattern books which 
contained the corresponding designs o1 
techniques. Out of this lexicon of patterns 
and their explanations grew the idea for 
this exhibition, which has been arranged 
with Miss Hague’s generous co-operation 

MARGARET HARRINGTON DANIELS 
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ITALIAN, XVI CENTURY 
MARIAN HAC I 


tig. 2 the eift of Abraham Silberman 


have their surface chiseled 1n low relief with 


boldly drawn birds, animals, foliation, and 


swastika svmbols. Because of their gre 
Wwe oht and size thev must have been an en 
cumbrance to the horse. [They weigh ap 
proximately 7% pounds and 8 pounds each 
the over-all length nd width being ‘ 
inches and 12 inches, respectivel\ Lhe 
thickness of the metal vanes trom 1% inch 
inch, with a metal loop for the strap 
half an inch thick. The var on in thicl 
ness reflects the technical d fliculty ove! 


come by the maker in forging this type 


stirrup, which was hammered from a single 
Acc. no 
nofR 
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billet of iron. [The billet was bifurcated t ind in the edition of 1826 the editor Carlos 
form the lower wings, and the metal was de Bustamante added an explanatory note 
gradually spread, pierced, and bent in the with the statement that Cortes charged the 


desired shape. A Mexican stirrup of th Mexicans “with such impetuosity that 


same tvpe, in this Museum, was made in those of the enemy he did not kill with the 
simpler way with the upper and lower parts lance he threw to the ground with the stir- 
lap-welded rups (called mitral, but rather resembling a 

These [T-shaped stirrups have also beet cross of no little weight), which must have 
designated Arabian and assigned to th been large and of iron, such as were lately 
twelfth century, but, so far as | know, mn nuse.”’ It should be noted that this descrip- 
writer has published an nformation.§ t tion has been inadvertently recorded as the 
substantiate the attribution lhe r statement of the chronicler Gomara by at 
Arabian only in the sense that they wer least three authors who have published 
developed from the Arabian type of stirruy special articles on this tvpe of stirrup. Ther 





FIG. 1. STIRRUP, TURKISH, XVI CENTURY 
OF It . DAMASCENED I GOLD 

fig. 1) worn by the Spanish colonists of sa possibility that the stirrups of the period 
the time of Cortes.? The long, rectangular of the conquest Were cross- or T-shaped, but 
tread of the Arab stirrup was gradually the tvpe had not fully developed at that 
made longer and decurved, and from this time. In the battle mentioned above, the 
it is clear that the typical Mexican forn inferior numbers of the Spanish forces and 
was evolved by simply bending the wings ot! the undisciplined mass attacks of the In- 
the tread downward dians in all likelihood led the Spaniards to 

Not only is a twelfth-century Arabian at- — use their stirrups as weapons against their 
tribution unlikely, but there is apparenth opponents, who were naked or protected 
no documentary evidence that such 1 only by light cotton armor, but Gomara’s 
shaped stirrups were worn by Cortes either — text makes no such statement 
in Spain or in Mexico. A detailed account ot The best-known “document” showing 
the battle of Otumba (July 7, 1520) is given ich stirrups ts an oil painting‘ representing 
in the history of the conquest of Mexicé the main square of Mexico City in the vear 
written by Francisco Lopez de Gomiar: 1707, with the committee of the viceroy, the 
under the direction and inspiration of Cortes marquis de Croix, proceeding from the 

\ pair of stirrups of this type, now in the M 
seum of the Nebraska State Historical Society Carlos M. de Bustamante (editor), Historia 
Lincoln, Nebraska, were found by George \ ws conquistas de Hernando Cortés (Mexico 
Prather near Riverton, Nebraska, in 1874 (A City, 1826), vol. 1, p. 307 
hraska History and Recora Pio r 1D ( In the collection of Don Ramén AlcAzar ot 
11(1924), pp. 9 oO Mi ) 
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irlos palace to the cathedral. In this painting openwork date from the seventeenth cen 
ote similar cross-shaped stirrups may also be tury and are contemporary with the Spanish 
the seen suspended in several metal merchants cup-hilted rapiers with chased and pierced 
that shops. ouards. 
the Until other documents are found it will \t the time of the Spanish conquest the 
stir- be difficult to date such stirrups accurately. | Mexican peoples were in a primitive stag 
lg a It is reasonable to assume, however, that of metal culture. Here, as in Egypt, the art 
Ave 
tel\ 
rip- 
the 
at 
hed 
ere 
od 
ul 
at 
he 
nd 
n- 
to FIG. 2. STIRI MEXICAN, XVII CI RY 
‘ir 
od the typical form was not developed before — of the goldsmith preceded that of the metal 
5 the middle of the sixteenth century. Judg- — lurgist, as shown by the superbly executed 
ing from extant examples, of which the best — golden idols found by the Spanish soldiers 
1g collection is in the National Museum ot Phough the Indians used native copper for 
ig Mexico,® the lower wings were gradually — their weapons and tools, they had not yet 
ar exaggerated in length. In time these stir- made either bronze or iron. But aside from 
1e rups outgrew their original utilitarian func their lack of knowledge concerning. the 
ie tion and became primarily ornamental lke working of iron, the Indians would hardl 
the examples which are the subject of this have originated these cross- or I-shaped 
1a article. Most of those with patterns in — stirrups, or any stirrups, since the first 
0 OE ey ee eee ee ee horses landed on the cont nent of North 
r jee Sen Ratanin Costés. Hien a \merica were those brought by Cortes. [The 


sm ths Who developed LNese Lirrups 1 


Mexico City, 1935 
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ons of the strength and simplicity of the design in the 

rkers wl made the magnificent Bonestell cup lead one to suspect that it is 
knockers of the somewhat earlier than the very ornate 

Spain. The stirrups in the pieces of the Chien Lung era. The cup 

Museu Mexico are considered proper, carved in the shape of a lotus leaf 

»date from the seventeenth and eighteent] s decorated on the outside with interlaced 
! M the natives ma branches of lotus, magnolia, prunus, and 

ered 1 art of ornamental millet carved in high relief, the tangled 

troduced by the Spaniards stems of which are carried on, freestanding 

STEPHEN V. GRANC to form a supporting base. Compared with 


some of the intricacies dear to the Chines 
the design of this piece was mere child’s 


] ; +} 11 if , 4 
play for the carver, but its simplicity is th 


simplicity of inspiration. The fluted edges 
of the cup and the niceiv calculated depth 
of the carved pattern accentuate the thic] 
creamy texture of the horn, which in turn js 
i pertect foil for the decoration 


[he use of rhinoceros horn for both deco 


early Chinese writer had valuable prophy 
lactic properties, and because it was als 
esteemed as n Ntidote against porson 

became popular material ir drinking 


elects he ro h ul shioned cups oO 
earlier periods givine wav to elaboratel\ 


carved ceremonial pieces similar to the one 

on exhibition. Probably none of these wer 

ever used for practical purposes, but as on 
' 


recalls tne h Stories Of some of the \\ ng and 


Ch’ing monarchs, it would seem that a few 





the imperial households 


lor evervda\ US¢ 1) 
might not have been a bad ide; 

\ fan? given to the Museum by John B 
lames in memorv of his mother, Frances 
RECENT ACCESSIONS OF FAR Harriman James, represents an innovation 


Which Chinese artists apparently developed 
FASTERN ARI Pea a vibe 


n the late eighteenth or early nineteenth 


Several recent quisitions by gift and century. In the painted scenes on both sides 
surchase forthe Depariment of Far Easter of the paper leaf illustrating gay teahous¢ 
\rt are shown this month in the Room of gatherings, which seem to have been the 
Kecent Acc favorite theme for this sort of fan, the hu- 

\ large carved rhinoceros-horn cup,! th man figures are applied, not painted in. The 

It of Mrs. Cutler Bonestell, represents the faces of paper-thin ivorv and the skillfully 
Avptic art of Chin t its best. The eight designed costumes of silk are outlined and 
eenth-centurv tendenc to overelaborat patterned with the brush after they have 
was often ried to such extremes that fin been gummed to the paper. The fan on ex- 
textures were all but obliterated by th hibition has sticks of ivory, with a continu- 
technical performance of the carver. Th ous pattern otf figures, houses, and trees 
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finely carved on a ground of pierced vertical 
lines, and guards carved with similar scenes 
in relief. 

\ fine example of the Sung pottery known 
as Yueh ware has been added to the earl 
potters collection, giving us three pieces 1n 
all of this extremely rare ware. Although it 
bears a strong resemblance to the celadons 
of Korea and of North China, Yiieh ware is 
a distinct type which was made at Shang 
Lin Hu, near Ningpo, in the province of 
Chekiang. James Marshall Plumer’s report 
of his recent excavations at this site? con- 
tains some valuable information about the 
ware, Which has hitherto been rather puzzling 
to scholars. After a careful study not only 
of the ware itself but also of the records at 
Shang Lin Hu, Mr. Plumer concludes that 
the finest of the output of the kilns was 
made for the local house of Ch’1en, and the 
rest distributed for common use in the lower 
Yangtze Valley and probably also all overt 
China. His theory that some of the ware 


was marketed as far awav as Persia and 
Egvpt developed from a comparison ot 
potsherds found at Samarra and Fustat 
with the Shang Lin Hu finds. A very earls 
Sung date incised under the glaze on one of 
the Shang Lin Hu fragments indicated an 
earlier origin than Sung, the hitherto ac- 
cepted date for Yueh ware, and the trag- 
ments found at Samarra and Fustat in sites 
contemporary with T’ang seem to sub- 
stantiate the pre-T’ang date to which M1 
Plumer now ascribes the earliest of th 
ware. 

The newly acquired funerary jar of Yueh 
ware has a hard, gray porcelaneous bod 
covered with a transparent glaze of olive 
green Which here and there shows a larg 
irregular crackle. The jar is divided into 
four registers; on the three lower registers 
is a design of lotus petals modeled in ver) 
low relief. The upper register, with its five 
spouts, 1s undecorated, but the lotus motive 
is found again on the elaborate cover. The 
rarity of Yuch ware was apparent in the 
International Exhibition of Chinese Art 
in London. A decorated bowl! lent bi 
the Museum was the only example from 
\merica 
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PAULINE SIMMON 


DRAWINGS FROM THE BIRON 


COLLECTION 


Phe greater part of the drawings acquir 
from the Biron collection are included in thi 
exhibition of Tiepolo and His Contempo 
raries and are described in the 
the exhibition. [here are a number of other 
drawings from this collection not included 
in the exhibition, and some of these ar 
shown this month in the Room of Recent 
\ccessions 

[he greatest drawing « a roup 





yreclou » the M 

study for Watts | 
bought in 1934.2 | | 

frou of the Italian ¢ n | I 


shown in his tavorite 


bined valet and cont | 
head is tilted back, the « 
lips open exactly as in the painting. B 


the drawing and the painting wert 


thought to represent Angelo ¢ 

who was also famous in the rok \\ . 
tin, but there r | 

bridged nose which distinguts| Riccobor 

from Constantini. Besides, Watteau would 
have been less like ( 
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| ( { l ] | ai Sseen hermo ra rhe rriae 
rv i ! 1 in \ll the people in Guvys’s dravy 
roup. We | ( Daniel Mar bly typical of their world tin 
he elde bere | wl \ pair o citul lands« cs figure 
Holland and w mploved b | buildings bv Guercino are also included 
by lolland au penwork Which this artist emploved so suc 
! | It I consistin cs | rcompat ely coarse wor 
reularal I rrounded manship ind cceordit to e ct 
lecol ( \ rming litth erion vecialis Guen leat 
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ometimes |] unr nized Were | work often SOK cd Witt en he deco- 
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xamples extant toda e earher than the divided into three sectiot \t each end 
/MUs- urteenth century, but 2 tew pieces trom series of five niches flanked by columns. [he 
Having eypt indicate that wood and bone mosak middle section 1s occupied by a large square 
Chairs was a Well-developed technique as early as swith a central medallion and a_ border 
COWeCl the eighth century composed of lozenges. rectangl square 


Mehair The Museum has recently acquired an nd triangles filled with geometrical pat 
5 mportant wooden panel decorated with — terns. The niches and all the intervening 
re un- wood and bone mosaic.? It was found in © spaces are filled with minute tesserae re 
| time Foypt and probably originally belonged to) sembling stone mosaics, arranged in elabo 


turbeh, or tomb casing. The Arabic Mu- ate patterns, including checkerboards 
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| led { scum of Cairo possesses six Iragments with ozenge dap rs, Stars, and other motivi 
Lv lized | 
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= DETAIL OF PANEL OF WOOD AND BONE MOSAIC 
11ONn 
EGYPTO-ARABIC, VIII-1IX CENTURY 
ctr 
re. similar mosaic work, most of which com: characteristic of Islamic art. In the ntral 
ther ‘ 6} 
(het from the early Islamic cemetery of Ain at section of the panel are larger pieces of bo 
TM Sira, south of Cairo, and therefore date with a vine decoration carved in low relief 
Mar from the eighth or ninth century. Another Bone carvings of this tvpe, of which a 
Tabo- fragment 1s in the Islamic collection of the tities have been found all over Egypt, ar 
= German State Museums in Berlin, where 1 Islamic in stvle but show the continuatior 
wt! | 1 | f ¢ P ‘ 
DOU has been wrongly regarded as a bookcover of Coptic ornament. Other interestin 
pro- The piece acquired by the Metropolitan features of our panel are the columns end 
5 Museum is 1 | 


he most complete of all and, — ing in pomegranates surmounted by p 
} > t 


considering the fragilitv of its decoration palmettes (the pomegranat re Iso se 
sin an excellent state of preservation n the central square These motives are 
The pattern of our panel is just as eclabo survivals of Sasanian art and are frequent! 
from rate 
ho 
f the \ce. no. 37.103. Lee Fund. Shown this mont! 
inthe Room of Recent Accessions M.S. Dimand, “Some As] Q) 
F. Sarre, Islamic Bookbinding (London, 192 nd karly ¢Abbasid Or: 
I 


as any of the later Egvpto-Arabic worl found in Islamic ornament of the Uma 
of the fifteenth century. The decoration is and early Abbasid periods (eighth to ninth 


— 
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Y RARE FIGURE BY 





RALPH WOOD 
\ 1 has 
r d in const 
\ \ mself in 1 
Vietroy i his is ni arable but an 
\\ Se eT KK } 
| bi Rf F DIOGENE 
KER: RALPH WOOD 
GI H t tf {77O 17AO 
fortune in receiving as a gilt from R. Thorn- 


} 


lson an English pottery 


ton V 


senting Diogenes with his | 


figure repre- 


antern 
FTOUSES SPec al interest becauss 


larger and 


his piec 


l 
one Of the more ambitious 


} 
figures made by those outstanding English 


potters thy re Iph Woods ol 


know, a 


Burslem, and 


far as We UNTG Ue 


wCAUSE Il Ss SO 
example of this model. Fire cracks in the 
‘os, a forward tilt to the whole figure, and a 


in the base suggest that it proved 


to produce, a circumstance 


4 C of 
\cc. no 4 1 12a 


AR] 


Which might 


well account tor its rarity, | 
shows a man with broad-shouldered, thick- 
| powerlul arms, and short, muscu- 
lar legs he sandaled feet 
well shaped Loes lt IS, however, the head 
Which gives the figure 
its real distinction, for it is admirably 
modeled. As befits the subject, 

is simple and harmonious, while the glaze 
Which 
gives to early Ralph Wood figures so much 
freshness. [he philosopher’s short tunic and 
draped scart are a medium shade of blue, 
are pale violet, the 


have slender 
particularly the face 
the coloring 


has that soft and hmpid quality 


SQuar;#e 
base 1s splashed with green and brown over 
\s in many of these pseudo- 


the flesh tones 


iwash of blue 
classical figures, the person 1s represented 
standing beside a pedestal inscribed with 
the subject, which in this instance reads: 
DIOGENES LOOKING FOR A HONEST MAN, 
One suspects that in this model Ralph 
Wood's conception 
technical skill. The subject is digmitied and 
loftv; the figure the face 
intelligence. But the clever modeling of the 
head 
the upper so clearl) 
halt 
stretched night arm account for the forward 
But perhaps this 


somewhat outran his 


mplhies strength 


is not matched in the figure, in which 
overweighs the lower 
and the 


This top-heaviness out- 


hist of the whole figure 


very fault becomes a virtue, 


greater! 


lor it gives to 
Diogenes an air of eagerness and 
mNntensit\ 

Prior to its acquisition by Mr. Wilson 
this piece had been in the collections ol 
Edwin Hewitt of Hanley and Mrs. Wood of 
Henle Hall al descendant ol Ralph Wood.: 
lts rarity and its general importance make 
t a most desirable piece for the Museum to 
own. After it has been shown in the Room 
of Recent Accessions, it will be placed in 
Gallery K 28 beside other fine Ralph Wood 
figures, such as the Bullbaiting and Tithe 
Pig groups, presented by Mr. Wilson last 
and the numerous other Wood groups 
recently lent to the 


Year 


Which he has more 


Viuseum. 

C. Louise AVERY. 
nd illustrated in Frank Falkner 
The Wood Famili Burslem (London, 1912), pi 
vi and p. 15. “So far this example, which is in 
the collection of Mrs. Wood of Henley Hall, ts 


the only one recorded 


l Jes ribed d 
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IWO FRAGMENTS OF A 
STORAGE JAR 


(he Museum has lately acquired a piece 
of a large terracotta jar under dramatic 
circumstances. The fragment (fig. 1) was 
found during recent excavations in Cyprus 
conducted by The University Museum otf 
Philadelphia. The director of the excava- 
tion, the distinguished archaeologist Bert 
H. Hill, wrote to us from Limassol, Cyprus, 
on November 15, 1935: “We have found in 
the Sanctuary of Apollo Hylates a small 
fragment of a storage jar with an inscrip- 
tion cut in the clay before firing, which 
seems to be much like the large jar found by 
Cesnola in the same sanctuary and now in 
your Museum No. 1go8, p. 549 of Mvres’ 
Handbook. | enclose a squeeze of our frag- 
ment, and shall be very grateful if vou will 
let me know whether the inscription really 
resembles yours and in particular whether 
by anv chance it can be fitted into vours. . 
Likely as not these questions will seem 
quite absurd when you compare the squeeze 
with vour pithos, and { may blush for them 
when | have opportunity to consult the 
Atlas to which Mvres gives references.” 

lhe new fragment was found actually to 
join that discovered by General Cesnola 
seventy vears ago. It was therefore sent to 
this country, and the Philadelphia Museum 
verv kindly ceded it to this Museum in an 
exchange.' [t has now been fitted to the 
piece dug up by General Cesnola, and the 
reconstructed fragments are shown this 
month in the Room of Recent Accessions 
fig. 2).2 In their long separation they have 
acguired a shghtly different surface color. 

The Philadelphia fragment adds several 
important letters to—and slightly alters the 
meaning of—the inscription on the shoulder 


The Museum is much indebted to Horace 
Jayne, Director of the University Museum, and 
Mrs , Dohan, ¢ urator of the Vediterrane il 


section, for making this acquisition possible 


\cec. nos. 74.51.2447 and 37.11.22. Greatest 
height 1314 in 33.7 cm greatest width 2214 
In. (56.5 cm.): thickness of walls 5g to 78 in. (1.6 
0 2.3¢m_): thickness at rim 23g1n.(6cm 


For the former reading cf. John L. Mvyres, 


Handh 4 Cesnola ( fection New York 
1914), NO. 1908, pp. 320, 549. In the new version | 
owe the reading [loxdzen75- to Marjorie | Milne 





ol the yar. This mav now be ree ! | 
to read 

\ I monnwy 1 AXTY | \ \ uy f 
ial , 7 | } ) Pi 

id 

lhe underscored letters are those added b: 
the Philadelphia fragment, those in square 
brackets are missing and conjecturally sup 
plied “To (pollo of th Woodland ind 
\pollo of + Polvktetos. the potter, son o 
Timon, dedicated it in fulfillment of a 
vow.’”® The forms of the letters correspond 

I ND ( { 4 

to those current from tl | h 
Roman Empire (note the sigm me 
mu, and eta). [his ts the first l h 
\pollo had two names in the Wouri 
sanctuary 

The interesting new fact that we glean 
from the Philadelphia fragment that tl 
dedicator ol the ar Was a pottlel He him 
self made, we may suppose, this magnitfice 

Itis reas 

\p oO Gd gvethr 

nes of bout equal en | l | 
pithets in Cyprus ct K | 
\\ wsowda kk l | } Nad 
LSQO6 \pollor ) \ xy 
the space nicely. On the Sanctuary of Apollo Hy 
ites cf. O. lesser Ara ) . Hy 
110. arzx Ty instead Ol ¢ Hy. st 

Underneath this deeply incised cri 
on the new fragment, are some t 
letters, vate ipparently a mere scribb 
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p [he marks on the inside show 

hrew it on the wheel." The diameter o 

ni l m a 7 DoOUT mNeles 
nche that of the bod bout three tec 
ind the height several fe lhe throwin 

uct ae intic jar on the wheel Ss eal 
vhich any potter might well be prou 
lh S dedicator olferin nere T WIth 


on bore w 


only to the pr but to the skill of 
maker. It was a good advertisement of hi: 


firm GIsELA M. A 


RICHTER 


[ness no 


MUSEUM OF ARI 


twenty-four to study under Falguiére, jt 
; 
retiects tl 


¢ Influences of the more traditional 


teaching he received trom his first master 
and from such men as Dalou and Carpeaux 
Whose studios he 


frequented, but at. the 
same time it is impregnated with a modern 
aneity and freshness, and above all 
with that vitality which was destined to 
become so striking a part of his later work 
\t this time, also, he came in contact 
} 


1 Rodin, whose friend and pupil he 


‘and by whose side he worked 





\ PORTRAIT BUST BY 
BOURDELLI 


\ man’s early work, particularly if he 


to become a master of his 


more than usual interest. Such is the cast 


art, 1s often o 


of an exceptionally fine bust by Emile An 
toine Bourdelle recently acquired by the 
Museum and shown this month in the Roon 
of Recent Accessions 
Executed in 1880, just { 


Bourdelle had come 


\s it would be physically impossible 
Py ] ] ] ler i } 
rol the clay needed for so large jarin one mass 


we may suppose that the pot was thrown in 


essive sections, a fresh supply of clay in the forn 
of a large roll being added and thrown on the last 
section as it became firm. [his method is in uss 


{ 
today by both peasant and studio pot 


é ters Maude 
Robinson, to whom | owe this diagnosis, tells me 


? To prevent the pot from cracking and warp 


four Vears alter 


to Paris at the age of 


MENT SHOWN IN 


HE CESNOLA COLLECTION 


Rodin aroused his 


for a number of vears 
profound admiration and became a source 
of steadfast inspiration and help to him 
However, Bourdelle was far too great an in- 
dividualist ever to become the _ follower 
much less the imitator, of anvone else. | here 
is indeed an exciting lack of repetition in 
his own work, and one could hardly hope t 
find three more different treatments of the 
ubjects by which he is represented in the 
Museum: the 

against the Stymphahan birds 
_and the recently 
Raters} 


Heracles drawing his bow 
1QO0Q the 
head of Beethoven 
Antoine Bunand 
It is not recorded how Bunand, 
and Bourdelle met, though 
not be improbable to suppose 


1Q20 
acquired bust of 
a contem- 


writer 


porary 


it would 


1g and in the fire, sand was added 


both in dryin 
mass, the particles of which show black 
f j 


white (in the fracture) against the red clay 
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lere, It ' 
litional that a common interest in_ belles-lettres and the throat left bare by the rolling collar 
master may have brought the two together, since all accentuate the aesthetic character of the 
peaux Bourdelle was not only a sculptor, painter subject 
it the decorator, and draughtsman, but a writer Unlike many of Bourdelle’s sculptures, of 
» > . ‘ } | t . . . ) > wor ' ‘ 
nodern and poet as well. Many years later, by his which there are as a rul several examples 
ve all second marriage, he became even more this bust is unique in bronze,? and its rich 
; osely connected with Bunand yatina, like that on all Bourdelle’s bronzes 
| | 
NLC to 
Work. 
Ontact 


pil he 








vorked 
1 his 
ure 
hin 
n in- 
wer 
here 
n in 
1644 BUST OF ANTOINE BUNAND 
the BY EMILE ANTOINE BOURDELLI 
the 
bow [he portrait! is a most sympathetic one bears the touch of the master himself. Until 
the he face, with its high patrician nose and © recently it has been in the possession ot 
ntl fine bony structure, shows an extraordinary Bunand’s son, from whom it was acquire 
subtlety of modeling. There is a quiet play by the Museum. It has thus been all but 
em- ofhumor about the eves and sensitive mouth unknown to the general publi nd now 
ugh an expression which changes with the shift fortunately it becomes available for man 
Dose of position and light into one of almost wist to see and enjo 

lul sadness. The lift of the head, the hair FaitH DEN» 
“a worn long and swept back from the brow a 
ac Phere 
iV ‘Ace. no. 37.171. Dodge Fund. H. 29 1n original plaster, which is eventu to be 4 

20% in. Signed and dated: BOURDELLE/ 1589 nthe projected Bourdelle Museum in Paris 
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linor Arts, b 
1 am. beginning April 7; and Sculptur 
Ir. Taggart on Wednesdays at 11 an 
eginning April 13 
Iwo Nt SCH NOTEBOOK SHEI 
Vith the publication of The Re { 
lear R new subj ( 
\merica—ts added to those illustrated 
ak Musi ms pop lar series ¢ S \ 
Sheets. Planned for use in classes stud 
stor eograpl nd literature, tl 
\ l Not \ Iso afford illustr 
Ve m erial for studies of transportatu 
helter, farming, and other topics consider 
) progressive schools. Each ts a large pag 
picture nd text which n be cut o 
nd pasted in; ay Of the six alread 
published the series, four are de dt 
Loyvpt and two to the Middle Ages. Othe 
eets Will appear from tin mi 
COLORED Po ICARD Follow S pul 
pose of reproducing in color as many o 
ects as possible from the collections, tl 
Museum has recently published twenty-one 
new subjects in its series of colored pos 


the larger colorprints, these ar 


irds | ike 


reproduced in the collotvpe process by tl 
irm of Max Jaffé of Vienna 
lhe new cards have been chosen to sup- 
plement subjects alread\ available in th 
Of particular interest is a group ol 


series 
\merican paintings: Tables for Ladies b 
edward Hopper; Winter by Rockwell Kent 
her; The Gulf Stream 


by 


Polly by | ugens Ope ( 


»v Winslow H mer; November Even ng 
Charl Burchfield; Max Schmidt in 
Single Scull by Thomas Eakin ind Fu 


Traders Descending the Missouri by Georgt 
\ S ] , ( / k 

( | ; ) / (} Pric 
}), 
I 
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Caleb Bingham. Important paintings from EGYPTIAN ACOUISITION Ihe Museum 
earlier periods include Titian’s Venus and — has acquired by purchase at the sale of the 
the Lute Plaver; Saint Lawrence Enthroned — collection of the late V. Everit Ma 
by Fra Filippo Lippi; and Le Mezzetin by group of stone vessels of the predynast 
Watteau. A fourteenth-century Persian and early dvnastic periods.! Several hithert: 
miniature, Jonah Cast Up by the Whale unrepresented types have been added 
and a Chinese landscape scroll are valuabl thereby to our collection of these vessels 
oa additions to the Eastern paintings already which are an important phase of the earl 
ae available in postcard form culture 
tée Outside the field of painting the new !wo basalt vases in particular ar 
pture 
| am 
ETS 
1 and | 
earl 
ed 
Nol 
tud\ | 
the 
IStra- 
ition 
dered 
page | 
t out | 
ead\ 
ed to 
ther 
pur 
ob- 
the 
“OM HG STONE VESSELS, PREDYNASTIC AN 
0st EARLY DYNASTIC PERI 
ar 
the postcards present a variety of material come acquisitions ! 
Here are to be found an Egyptian faienc first to have been developed 
sup- Statuette of a hippopotamus, known to — tants of Upper Egypt | ! ! 
the frends of the Museum as “William”; a — tic period. They are barr r 
p ol Chinese theatrical coat of the eighteenth enough to be almost 1} except for 
sb century; the Nativity, a painted terracotta’ the tapering at the upper and lower 
ent; group from the workshop ot Antonio Ros tremities. One has a foot nd the botto! 
eam sellino; the armor of George Clifford, a dis the other is slightly flattened. Both | 
x by tinguished example from the Greenwich — handles, on either sik +1 ulder 
na | school of the late sixteenth century; a Get pierced with narrow holes thi hw 
Fur | man seventeenth-century amber cup in th thin rope or thong could p 
ree lorm of a nautilus: an eighteenth-centur were thus more easil rl 
plate of Rouen ware; an American glass could be suspended fron br cat 
: ; toilet bottle of the Stiegel tvpe; a Pennsy] ora peg in the wall of a dwell 
ai vania German painted chest; and a view in a 
he American Wing—the room from Ports le eens 


mouth, Rhode Island. 
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‘ ! T nn WwW haracterizes the whole history” of their 
ised) conti r he I vilization. The choice of a simple form and 
Wnas 1 eal peri rep S relinement with t elaboration seem to 
I ent { I ri4 I pI Dressage the rest! } VI 1) tine rt of sculp- 
! hitler color \ re Was to adopt and maintain when onc 

! | marked satisfactory stvle had been developed 
{ ird \cquired with these vessels is an example 
Whicl \ ! | I hor of the small lion figures ({ 2)? which are 
mtall I lind SIX really playing pieces of a game popular in 
with tl pe ndle are of m I he early period. This game ts. pictured 
e. Botl hist Pr heir forn mong others in the tomb of Hesi-Ré¢ of 
| I I 1 e Ill Dynast from which time our 
ed , t gure probably dates. Although the mottled 
: | | ) ly ‘ stone hides the ¢ | thet odeling the 
“ ( 1! l 1h re | Mpression en i ey re whole ts 





! \ BI I Ll 
I ) ASTY B 2750 | 

ined i rudimentar orl ( me 
lugs without pertor ,] 

\ bow] r ron S ( { } 
us shades o reel lt w | j 
Marnin 1d I ons 1n ol I 
toh e led the workers of period to 1 
use of the part ilar varieties of one whi 
the hose, undeterred b hi ct tl 
ucl materials were Imost n 
harder thar mmonet | } } ' 
limestone 

I he ( 11Z on the pred 1 ( | | 
tians is known to us chietly through th 
pottery, in which they developed beautil 


forms even bDelore the inve ntion of the po 


ters 


S ICH GLA It is of interes y note 
he dditional intorn on that recent] 
las come to light concernin he glass 
halice described in the BULLETIN for De- 


ons with two others known to have br 


ower at the Boston and Sandwich Glas 
Compan [his pair, which differs from the 
Viusc Im SeXal le lf ng engraved dec 
ration, Was originally part « pres on 

I set of six fashioned by Lutz for his voung 
S nt, Charles Dal upon the latter’s 
re remel from the VOrkKS () | Or 
of our chalice we know only that for twen 

n live ears previous to its acat nt a 

Museum it had been in th ec n 
Harry H. Brigham, who | ough n 
lirectl Irom. the mil Sanadw | 


( In 1936 the Museum purchased an excel 
lently wrouel ind elaborately decorate 
flask,® also from Lutz’s chair. As other ex- 

amples of his work are identified it becomes 

1| increasingly apparent that Lutz was 


exceptional abilitv. In these 


Wheel. Another of their accomplish 


ments was the making of flint knives whicl \ 2.14 
show flaking of unbelievable fineness anc 
: | () / \ 
regularity. In this craft their patience and H ate 
perseverance are Well illustrated. It is, how p. 2s 
ever, in the fashioning of vessels of har Our intort 101 S ers 
' r rat | Pr ho } es Dalto 
tone that this primitive race, the ancestor Sd. n Charles Daltor 
: ; ‘ el ut r d tl his 
of the dynastic | plians, revealed the i rv of them 
mastel r the materials of n ir | E TIN ‘ 
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| 
their chalices, as Well as in the flask the hope ol 


.and lames Jackson Jarves son of the founder ot Mi tpn | Patek ey i 
mM to the Sandwich glasshouse, that the art of gta 13 / > Fy 
culp- Venetian glass blowing might be developed 

once n America finds a measure of fulfillment ulpture, A 


M. B. D 


mple 
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